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sideration and even admiration, it is somewhat as if they should excuse (or 
praise) a father for fighting, swearing, and blubbering in the street by point- 
ing to his children squabbling and squalling in the nursery. 

He " wept like a baby." Poor fellow ! One cannot help a twinge of 
pity for the lachrymose giant sitting there in his pain and ignominy. It is 
but natural to weep with those who weep. Our pity need not be very keen, 
however, nor very profound. The source of those briny drops does not lie 
very deep ; they are not the tears that come " like drops of molten iron " 
from the "strong man in his agony " we have all heard of and, once in a life- 
time, seen. He does not " cry like a baby." 

Edward P. Jackson. 



THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 

That matrimony is falling into disfavor with men and women alike is 
or is not true. It is, at least, constantly asserted. 

From the readily -granted premise that knowledge is more wisely diffused 
than ever before and that women, in particular, are becoming the cultured 
as well as the leisure sex, it is hastily assumed that the close communion of 
taste and sentiment desirable in matrimony is growing more difficult of at- 
tainment; that the burdens of supporting a family are beyond the financial 
means of young men whose exacting tastes demand aesthetic surroundings 
and costly luxuries ; that mothers who have suffered in marriage are teach- 
ing their daughters to abhor it; that the self -supporting women, now so 
large a proportion of the sex, are refusing matrimony. It is not strange that 
from such assumptions many have concluded that marriage is well-nigh 
a doomed and dying institution. 

It may be— it should be— that in the future marriage will change many 
of its legal and social characteristics. It has changed much since history be- 
gan recording human doings. It has changed within the last half -century, 
sweeping aside barriers of barbarism. No woman in the future— in the 
golden future for which candid souls hope — will promise to obey her husband, 
will yield up her property to his exclusive control, and her earnings there- 
after, will see vested in Mm the sole ownership of her children, will assume 
the attitude of a dependent upon his bounty doled out of the common earn- 
ings, or have the reasonable right of divorce denied. But changes of law and 
custom will adorn and perfect marriage, not destroy it. 

The excessive fineness of nerve which is expected to make, and does 
make, happy marriage difficult is not a necessary result of culture. It is 
even now less common than is supposed. It was not at all common in the 
historic periods which have been termed golden. Healthy physical force 
and abounding vitality, as well as keen wits, shone in the Periclean age in 
Greece, the Elizabethan in England, the early sixteenth century in Spain. 
The forces are already at work which will tend to correct these evils. No 
mightier agency for human good was ever welcomed than the present in- 
telligent interest taken in physical development by both sexes. It is becom- 
ing the fashion to be healthy. Walking, the gymnasium, horseback riding, 
bowling, fencing, are resorted to, and teachers of calisthenic, Swedish, or 
Delsartean exercises flourish by the hundred where ten years ago they 
starved by dozens. Dyspepsia is no longer the national disease. The coming 
of rational dress for women is more slow, but progress can be reported since 
intelligent women both here and in England have shown how dress can be 
made more healthful without sacrificing beauty or shocking the conventional. 
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Exercise and outdoor air will drive away half the megrims which assault 
women, and with the corset will disappear a good proportion of the rest. 
The women of 1950 will be better fitted, physically and mentally, for matri- 
mony, maternity, and the enjoyment of life than those of 1850. Our grand- 
daughters will laugh at the spindle waists and hysterical nerves of our grand- 
mothers. If at the same time the revolt against matrimony which certain 
prophets, peering forth from watch-towers, have discerned or fancied shall 
impress young men with the necessity, in order to win worthy wives, of living 
more cleanly and sober lives, abandoning tobacco, drunkenness, and lewd 
conversation, and studying courtesy and grave thinking, we may well thank 
those who have warned us, even if unnecessarily. 

There is no reason to suppose that self-supporting women— or those 
usually so-called to distinguish them from wives and homemakers who are 
not less self-supporting in fact— will in the future refuse matrimony, or that 
they are doing so now. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has noted that the vast 
army of teachers is continually deserted for matrimony ; but to support her 
theory of the decadence of marriage she assumes that teachers are usually 
women who love children and wish to have child life about them. The as- 
sumption is groundless ; it would be as easy to assert, and as difficult to dis- 
prove, that teachers love children less than other women, having seen so 
many of their unlovely traits. But other wage-earners of the gentler sex 
marry. The servant leaves her employer's kitchen for a husband's meaner 
one which will be her own. The marrying of typewriters is proverbial. 
Newspaper women marry newspaper men, and put their desks within eye- 
shot of each other in the big offices. Doctors of unlike sex marry and divide 
the patients, the profits, and the work. 

Fashion controls affairs the gravest and the gayest. It prescribes the 
funeral ceremonials. It rules in Cupid's court. Marriage is almost universal 
among the people who, in other respects, are fashion-leaders. Of a young 
man in any of our wealthy families these predictions may i-easonably be 
written : He will marry, not too young, a woman of approximately equal 
rank in life, of heaithy body and intelligent mind and some personal beauty. 
She will bear him children, and the children will be, in the main, sensibly 
and healthily reared, and they in turn will marry, and thus the family name 
will be perpetuated and the family possessions held together. It is not prob- 
able that any woman marries into a wealthy family without understanding 
what is expected of her. Parentage is as much a part of matrimony and 
matrimony as much a matter of course with those born to the gold as with 
those born to the purple. It is as unlikely that the house of Astor will want 
an heir as that the throne of England will want a sovereign. 

Children as heirs and matrimony for their acquirement are sought even 
by those whose wealth is not counted by millions. In the aggregate they 
form a considerable proportion of the people of the United States ; they in- 
clude the leaders of fashion everywhere. We hear that babies are coming 
to be considered properer pets than pugs. In the richest and the most fash- 
ionable society, as well as in the best, this has always been true. 

Nor is the member of the great middle class, as to wealth, which in- 
cludes nine-tenths of our people, likely to be debarred from marriage by ina- 
bility to meet the financial burdens of that estate. Wages and salaries con- 
stantly rise for all classes of service. The prices for the necessaries of life as 
constantly fall. There was never a time when the bare indispensables of life 
could be procured with so little labor, or when so large a proportion of the 
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fruits of toil took the shape of luxuries or semi-necessities, as books, pictures, 
decorations, vacation trips, and the thousand-and-one things which make 
life more than mere existence. Kent alone remains obstinately high. The 
proper solution of the rapid-transit problem would, in New York at least, 
increase the chances of matrimony, morality, and happiness to the average 
mortal more than ten thousand Cassandras crying evii could decrease them. 

The young man who finds himself so wedded to fine clothing, champagne, 
or water-colors that he cannot afford a wife and children may be pitied, 
not because he is poor, but because he is foolish. The carpenter or day- 
laborer in New England two hundred and thirty years ago, earning two or 
three shillings a day in wages and paying five and sixpence for a bushel of 
corn, would have made no such selfish and self -cheating choice. 

But it is not always because men are selfish that they do not offer them- 
selves in marriage. Many a man is known as a " gay bachelor," whose life, 
if the truth could be told, is one unwearying struggle to support parents or 
relatives, and who puts from him the longing for wife and home because he 
must. Such men, though remaining unmarried, are not likely to lower the 
ideal of wedded bliss. They are as heroic as those of the other sex whose like 
renunciation has been the theme of so many edifying tales. 

Culture and aesthetic advance, looked upon suspiciously as enemies, 
promise to be allies of marriage. It is the kernel of ajsthetic wisdom to 
separate the beauty idea from the expense idea. No one need now be 
ashamed of admiring, possessing, or enjoying something which is cheap and 
pretty. One apostle of the aesthetic cult tells of furnishing and decorating a 
room for ten dollars. " Form," says this lawgiver, " costs, and texture costs, 
but color is cheap. Anybody can have color." The artistic fraternity, 
rapidly increasing in influence, helps to restore the self-respect of the man 
with a shallow pocket. There are few studios whose occupants, all pro- 
fessors of the art of beauty, do not without shame avow and exhibit expedi- 
ents by which they have achieved captivating results in decoration at a 
minimum of expense. These men and women handle colors, masses, effects. 
They do not count the threads of their fabrics or turn magnifying glasses 
upon their rents and patches. Our people— the people upon whom the 
prophets of evil most base their doleful predictions — have never been farther 
from hopeless mammon-worship than they are now. 

There is one element in human nature and the constitution of society 
more important than any other consideration or considerations to the future 
of marriage. That is the noble sentiment of love, too much ignored, ever 
dominant in the human race, ingrained in the very being of men and 
women, native to their growth. It will not be educated out of us. It 
shapes itself to our peculiarities. It is generous in the generous, refined in 
the refined, strong in the weak, but strongest in the strong. What im- 
proves the man improves the lover. What makes the man more fit for life 
makes him more fit for love. So long as grass grows green and water runs 
downward to the sea, will men and women share their joys and sorrows, 
cherish their offspring, and build in happy hope the fabric of their homes. 
Monasticism, profligacy, extravagance, every force of wrong or pervert right 
which has run counter to the course of this basic element of human nature, 
have been worsted in the encounter. The rosy lips of Cupid utter an "ever- 
lasting no " to the cry that marriage is a failure. The form of it may change, 
non-essentials be added or subtracted, but the substance will endure. 

John L. Heaton. 



